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The so-called “June Meetings.” 

“The falling away came in with the struggle 
to have preaching; and so the preaching lost 
its convincing power.” 

Such was the explanation lately given when 
one was asked why his surrounding community 
had ceased to flock to what was once hailed as 
the “June Meeting of the Quakers.” 

Some of the journals of travelling Friends 
record these great meetings, which were gath- 
ered, especially that at Dartmouth, from the 
surrounding country on the First-day following 
the Yearly Meeting held on Rhode Island, as 
attended by a thousand or more, and being 
favored with remarkable life and power. 

About the time of the modern change in the 
nature of the ministry, these meetings began 
to wane. Although the neighbors said: “ Don’t 
disappoint us of having good preaching at the 
June Meeting.” The very attempt to accommo- 
date them drove them away. There was, we 
are informed, an anxiety to secure the “star 
preachers” who had been conspicuous in the 
Yearly Meeting week, and this resulted in dis- 
courses which in a human aim to draw, served 
eventually to scatter. The community were 
quick to recognize the change of savor,—so 
nearly approaching that which they were ac- 
customed to hear from pulpits, that they had 
only to stay at their home-meetings to get 
preaching that was on the same level as that 
heard in the “June meetings.” Therefore they 
staid where they could get equal good language, 
equal educated talent, equal fervor and elo- 

quence, equal Bible expositions—if gospel min- 
istry was to be these. They missed in the 
“advanced” preaching a peculiar quality, an 
anointed power though in unlettered men, the 
plain force of convicting and redeeming grace, 


for which the new expedients and modes could 
supply no gathering substitute. 

The same loss of power to draw in the outside 
community when an appointed meeting has 
been announced, appears now generally in these 
same regions, in houses formerly thronged at 
short notice. Confidence seems at a much 
lower ebb in Friends, though increasingly “able” 
as speakers, as having any special message, food, 
or power that is not offered elsewhere. 

Our one remedy is in a return to the exclu- 
sive ministration of the Spirit in all worship 
and living. 


Friends’ Weddings. 

Probably in no other thing is the testimony 
of our religious Society to the single media- 
torship of Christ between God and men made 
more distinct before a witnessing assembly, 
than in our mode of solemnizing a marriage. A 
covenant performed “in the presence of the 
Lord” as the one Mediator, “and of this as- 
sembly ” as legal witnesses to satisfy the law of 
the State, has an authorized and ample confir- 
mation, to which the intervention of other 
priesthoods than that of the great High Priest 
of our profession can make no addition. They 
are indeed an intrusion, and a usurpation of 
the prerogative of the true Mediator of every 
covenant that is made (as a true marriage must 
be) between God and the contracting parties. 
“What God hath joined together” is a union 
exclusively of his, and not man’s, performance. 
Man cannot confirm it, in its Divine relation, 
but it is man that can “put asunder,” when 
out of that relation. 

Thus the Society of Friends stands almost, 
if not quite, alone among all Protestant bodies, 
as being consistently Protestant—if Protest- 
antism means emancipation from the sacerdotal 
system and principle. Others generally recog- 
nize and employ in their pastors a priesthood 
for ratifying the covenant of marriage, to say 
nothing of what is called “Christian burial,” 
and “the sacraments.” These recognize a 
priestly office in the pastor. But our view of 
all those ordinances being spiritual allows our 
holy Mediator the sole conducting of them. 
In all Divine relations its words are: “ Let noth- 
ing stand. between your souls and God but 
Christ.” This principle seems made very prac- 
tical in a Friends’ wedding. May it never be 
encroached upon or stultified in the least by 
aping of those modes which covet a priesthood, 
or an elaborate ceremony which hugs close to 
its ways. 
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As an illustration of where a little deviation 
—whether in simplicity or in ceremonial will 
bring us to, we quote from an Eastern daily 
paper as follows, omitting names and matter 
irrelevant to the principles involved : 

Rather out of the ordinary weddings was that 
which was solemnized at the Friends’ chapel, on 
Wednesday evening. The cozy chapel was filled 
with the relatives and friends of the contracting 
couple, and the platform was beautifully decorated 
for the occasion with flowering plants, ferns and 
palms. Just after eight o’clock the strains of the 
wedding march filled the chapel, Misses —— and 
—— playing the music on the organ and violin. 
The procession entered in the following order : [the 
minister and his wife, the bride, etc.] At the close 
of the march, prayer was offered by [the minister]. 
The bride and groom then arose and after saying a 
few words the wedding ring was placed on the 
finger of the bride, the sealing kiss was pressed on 
her lips. Then the certificate was signed by the 
contracting parties.” 

We do not note the above incident as clearly 
an instance of sacerdotalism, so much as of 
other tendencies—which will speak for them- 
selves. 


THE FUNERAL MARCH.—We take the oppor- 
tunity to express a burden felt on several oc- 
casions when we have seen wedding companies, 
on coming up the long aisle of our meeting- 
houses, adopt a slow, funeral march painful to 
behold. The one explanation which we have 
heard invariably given by spectators is, that it 
is in order to afford time to be seen. 

Spectacular effect really wins so little esteem 
among beholders, that we wonder it can be in- 
dulged as a motive by those who are studious 
of a commendable occasion. 

Display is one of the dangers and tempta- 
tions of our public mode of marriage. For all 
that, if we should drop our present public mode, 
we should drop a most telling testimony for the 
one Mediator of a Divine covenant. We should 
dispense with perhaps our most effective op- 
portunity of testifying unto the Truth as we 
hold it, and before strangers who would never 
otherwise have attended our meetings for wor- 
ship. If the spirit of ostentation could be 
eradicated from the human heart by a private 
ceremony, this would be worth considering. 
But as we can have no hope that it would, we 
cherish the public testimony as a service too 
valuable to be set aside. 


No man can be provident of his time who is 
not prudent in the choice of his company.— 
Jeremy Taylor. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
Consumers’ Leagues, 


One of the principles that has been strongly 
emphasized by the Society of Friends is that of 
the responsibility of the individual for every 
act that he encourages. 

To revive this principle in our minds, let us 
note some illustrations of it: If we buy goods 
of an objectionable character, we encourage 
the making of goods of that sort. If we buy 
at an hour or on a day when the store ought 
to be closed, we are responsible for its being 
open. If we believe that the first day of the 
week should be observed as a day of rest, we 
are disregarding our principle if we do things 
that involve the labor of others on that day. 
We may hold different views about all these 
questions—as to how goods ought or ought not 
to be made or sold, as to what hours or days 
stores ought to be open, as to how much work 
ought to be done on the First day of the week; 
but whatever views we hold, we cannot escape 
the fact that we are responsible for the mak- 
ing and selling of the goods we buy, for the 
hours kept by the stores, for all work that we 
demand, all acts that we encourage. 

John Woolman furnishes a most beautiful ex- 
ample of one who kept his hands clean from 
what seemed to him evil. He would not wear 
dyed clothing because the dyeing seemed to 
him to be associated with physical and moral 
evil. He would not drink from a silver vessel, 
because he thought it the fruit of oppression. 
He had his letters sent privately, because the 
post abused its workers. However our opin- 
ions may differ as to dyed clothes or silver ves- 
sels, we can but acknowledge that we must be 
pure as John Woolman in motive and act in or- 
der to reach perfect righteousness. 

The number of people who feel a responsi- 
bility for the making and selling of goods they 
use seems to be appallingly small. I had a 
thoughtful friend who argued that she might 
as well wear egret plumes, even though the 
capture of the egret is cruel. There would, 
she said, be no less egrets killed if she didn’t 
wear their feathers. We hear like arguments 
as to using clothing made under oppressive 
conditions. Will our action make any differ- 
ence? We do not know to a surety. One thing, 
however, we do know: Our acts should be free 
from any connection with evil. We want goods 
that are morally clean, that are free from the 
taint of cruelty and oppression. 

In our modern complex life it is difficult to 
know what is and what is not connected with 
oppression. To help educate public sentiment 
in the matter, the Consumers’ Leagues have 
arisen. I should like to quote just here the 
words of a successful worker:* 

“The great difficulty that has presented it- 
self to conscientious individuals who desired 
not to take part in the oppression of their fel- 
lowmen by buying goods made and sold under 
inhuman conditions has always been that of 
learning what those conditions were. It was 
easy enough for the abolitionists to give up the 
use of sugar and cotton, because these were 
known to be ‘slave-made,’ but the conditions 
of so-called ‘free labor’ are more complicat- 
ed, and in order to learn where and how the 





*See the pamphlet entitled “ Consumers’ Leagues, by 
Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell,” published by the Christian 
Social Union. 1898. 1 Joy St., Boston. Price, 10 cts. 


goods they desire to purchase are made, it is 
necessary to have concerted action, and from 
this necessity was developed the idea of ‘The 
Consumers’ League.’” 

But the Consumers’ Leagues have a larger 
purpose than merely enabling one to keep one’s 
own conduct clean. They aim to improve the 
condition of workers in stores and makers of 
garments. The buyer has it in his power not 
only to abstain from evil, but positively to help 
the condition of workers. 

The first Consumers’ League was established 
in London in 1890. The first one in this coun- 
try was that of New York, organized in 1891.* 
The principles of the New York league are 
stated as follows: 

“(1) That the interests of the community 
demands that all workers should receive, not 
the lowest wages, but fair living wages. 

“(2) That the responsibility for some of the 
worst evils from which wage earners suffer 
rests with the consumers, who persist buying 
in the cheapest market, regardless of how 
cheapness is brought about. 

“(3) That it is therefore the duty of con- 
sumers to find out under what conditions the 
articles which they purchase are produced, and 
to insist that these conditions shall be at least 
decent, and consistent with a respectable exist- 
ence on the part of the workers. 

“(4) That this duty is especially incumbent 
upon consumers in relation to the products of 
women’s work, since there is no point beyond 
which the wages of women may not be pressed 
down, unless artificially maintained at a living 
rate by combinations, either of the workers 
themselves or of consumers.” 

The league has kept a list of stores that con- 
form to the “Standard of a Fair House.” This 
is called the “White List.” In 1891 there 
were but eight stores of New York which they 
found they could put on their list. But since 
that time, the management of the stores has 
so improved that in 1898 there were forty 
names on the “ White List.” The members of 
the league have made repeated visits to mer- 
chants, endeavoring to induce them to conform 
to Fair Standards, and consulting with them in 
a friendly way. They have at the same time 
endeavored to educate the buyers to a sense of 
their responsibilities. The league has directed 
its attention especially toward securing com- 
pensation of the employees for “over-time;” 
and toward providing seats for women em- 
ployees. Although there was already in exist- 
ence a law demanding seats for women in stores, 
they found that the law was in one way or 
another evaded by many merchants. They 
sought for several years and finally gained the 
passage of a Mercantile Inspection Act, which 
protects young persons working in shops. 

Consumers’ Leagues are at work in Phila- 
delphia, Brooklyn, Chicago and Boston. “The 
Consumers’ League of Pennsylvania” with 
headquarters at Philadelphia,+ was organized 
in 1897. It has now over a thousand members. 
It states “the chief points in the conditions of 
a Fair House” to be: 

“A ten-hour working day; 

Vacation with pay; 

Compensation for overtime; 

Conformation to present sanitary laws; 





*More detailed information may be found in the pam- 
phlet on “ Consumers’ Leagues” mentioned above. 
71227 Arch Street. Ellen M. Starr, Secretary. 


Seats for female employees and permission 
to use them; 

Fines paid into an employee benefit fund.” 

There are many stores in Philadelphia and in 
other cities that do not come up to this stand- 
ard; there are others that are far above it. 
Annie M. MacLean, a student of the University 
of Chicago, spent during the holiday trade two 
weeks as saleswoman in two large Chicago 
stores in which the conditions were known to 
be below the standard.* In one of the stores no 
seats were provided; saleswomen had to stand 
all day, except during the intermissions for 
lunch and supper. The day during the holiday 
trade extended from 8 A. M. to 10 P. M., and 
the exhaustion of some of the girls was pitiful 
and very injurious. She found many other de- 
moralizing influences that could easily have 
been avoided by a decently humane manage- 
ment. Her experience represents the lower 
grade Chicago stores; there are others where 
the employees are treated better than the Con- 
sumers’ League demands. 

While the work of the Consumers’ Leagues 
has been directed in the first place toward ob- 
taining better conditions for workers in stores, 
they have also investigated the making of gar- 
ments outside of stores. Here the task is more 
difficult. The New York league has extended 
its work in this direction; and the Pennsylvania 
league encourages its members to choose gar- 
ments made in factories and not in sweat shops. 

The chief work of Consumers’ Leagues is the 
education of the shoppers. If merchants find 
that the shoppers are interested in the moral 
character of the stores, they will hasten to 
bring them up to the standards the buyer de- 
mands. E. LAETITIA Moon. 

Chicago, Sixth Month 19th, 1899. 
connsitcanisisilddlaiaiinaiiastinis 

THE USEFUL BANANA.—Immense fortunes 
have been made out of the banana business. 
Revenues do not accrue alone from the sale of 
the fruit, for the leaves are used for packing; 
the juice being strong in tannin, makes an in- 
delible ink and shoe-blacking; the wax found 
on the under side of the leaves is a valuable 
article of commerce; manila hemp is made 
from the stems, and of this hemp are made 
mats, plaited work, and lace handkerchiefs of 
the finest texture; moreover, the banana is 
ground into banana flour. The fruit to be sold 
for dessert is ripened by the dry warmth of 
flaring gas-jets in the storage places in which 
it is kept, and immense care has to be taken 
to prevent softening or over-ripening. The 
Island of Jamaica yields great crops of this 
useful and money-making fruit.—Boston Tran- 
script. 








THE record book of every Christian’s life has 
some pages in it which were written at the 
bidding of that severe teacher, Disappointment. 
Tears may have blotted and blurred the page 
at the time, but as we turn over that page now, 
and read it in the light of experience, we can 
write beneath it, ‘“‘ Thank God for these losses; 
they were my everlasting gain. Thank God 
for these bereavements; they have saved my 
soul from being bereaved in heaven.” All things 
work together for good to them that love God; 
to them who are called according to his pur- 
pose.— Ex. 


*See The American Journal of Sociology for Fifth 
Month, 1899. 
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Gleanings in the Early History of Friends. 
(Continued from page 412, vol. Ixxii.) 
Leaving State affairs, let us return to George 


“Fox, who, in the year 1649, was much exer- 


cised to declare openly against all sorts of sins. 
Going on a First-day of the week, with some of 
his friends to Nottingham, to have a meeting 
there, having seen from the top of a hill the 
great steeple house of the town, he felt it re- 
quired of him to cry against that idol temple, 
and the worshippers therein,etc. . . .. . 
The officers came and took him away (from that 
steeple house) and put him in a nasty, stinking 
prison. But some time after the head sheriff, 
John Reckless, sent for him to his house, and 
when G. F. came in, the sheriff’s wife met him 
in the hall, and taking him by the hand said, 
“Salvation is come to our house”—his speech 
in the steeple house had amazed many, and not 
only this woman was wrought upon, but also 
her husband, children and servants were much 
changed by the power of the Lord. 

G. F. thus coming to lodge at this sheriff’s 
house, had great meetings there, and some per- 
sons of quality in the world came to them, and 
they were reached very eminently by an invisi- 
ble power. A mighty change was now wrought 
in Reckless, and as he was walking with G. F. 
in his chamber said, “I must go into the mar- 
ket, and preach repentance to the people,” and 
accordingly he went into several streets preach- 
ing repentance. G. F. was carried back to 
prison. In the meanwhile such a wonderful 
power broke forth among his friends that many 
were astonished at it, so that even several of 
the priests were made tender, and some did 
confess to the power of the Lord. G. F. hav- 
ing been kept a prisoner a pretty long time, 
was at length set at liberty, and then travelled 
as before in the work of the Lord. 

At Mansfield-Woodhouse he was cruelly beat- 
en and bruised with hands, bibles and sticks: 
then haled out, though hardly able to stand, 
and put into the stocks, etc. After being set 
at liberty the rude multitude stoned him out of 
the town, and though he was scarce able to go, 
it pleased the Lord to heal him again, etc. 

Out of Nottinghamshire, he went into Lei- 
cestershire accompanied by several of his 
friends. At Barrow they discoursed with some 
Baptists, and asked them who baptized John 
the Baptist and Peter, John and the rest of the 
Apostles, etc. 

At Bagworth they went to a steeple house; 
and after the priest had done, they had some 
service there by speaking to the people. At 
Coventry he met with some ranters, and re- 
proved them for their blasphemous expressions. 
At Atherstone, going into the chapel, he de- 
clared to the priests and the people, that God 
was come to teach his people himself, and to 
bring them off from all their man-made teach- 
ers, etc. 

At Market-Bosworth, the people being 
stirred up by the priest, Nathaniel Stevens, 
fell upon G. F. and his friends, and stoned 
them out of the town. Nevertheless, this 
wrought on the minds of some others, so that 
they were made loving. At Twy-Cross was a 
great man who had long lain sick, and given 
over by the physicians; G. F. was moved to 
pray by his bed-side; and the Lord was en- 
treated, so that the sick man was restored to 
health. 

After this he went into Derbyshire, where 





his fellow believers increased in Godly strength; the market place, where they proffered him 
coming to Chesterfield, they had him before | that preferment, (as they called it.) “ That he 


the Mayor, when it was late in the 
night the officers and watchmen led him out of 
the town. At Derby, ir the year 1650, he 
spoke to a congregation of officers of the army, 
priests and preachers, and they were pretty 
quiet; but there came an officer who took him 
by the hand and said, that he and the other 
two that were with him, must go before the 
magistrates, and they committed him and 
another man to the house of correction in 
Derby for six months, as blasphemers. 

Gervas Bennet, one of the justices of the 
peace who signed the mittimus dated 10-30- 
1650, when they were sent to the house of cor- 
rection, (an Independent) hearing that G. F. 
bade him, and those about him tremble at the 
word of the Lord! took hold of this weighty 
saying with such anairy mind, that from thence 
he took occasion to call him and his friends 
scornfully, Quakers. 

This new denomination spread so among the 
people that not only the priests there from 
that time, gave no other name to the Profes- 
sors of the Light, but soundeditabroad. . . . 
They have been called every where by that 
English name, which sounding very odd in the 
ears of some foreign nations, hath also given 
occasion to many silly stories. What 
wonder if some being struck with the terrors 
of God did tremble? But this being seen by 
envious men, they took occasion from thence 
to tell that these Professors of the Light per- 
formed their worship with shaking, yet they 
themselves never asserted that trembling of 
the body was an essential part of their relig- 
ion, but have occasionally said the contrary; 
though they did not deny themselves to be 
such as tremble before God. G. F. wrote 
while a prisoner at Derby to the priests at 
Derby, to the Magistrates and Justices who 
had committed him, to the Mayor of Derby, 
and to those of the Court and a few lines to 
the bell-ringers of the steeple-house, called St. 
Peters, in Derby. Several of the professors 
came to discourse with him, etc. . . . The 
keeper of the prison, who was also a high pro- 
fessor, was much enraged against G. F. and 
spoke wickedly of him. But it pleased the 
Lord one day to strike him so, that he was un- 
der great anguish of mind, and said to his wife, 
“T have seen the day of judgment, and I saw 
George there and was afraid of him, because I 
had done him so much wrong, and spoken so 
much against him.” Towards evening the keeper 
came up into his chamber and said to him, “I 
have been as a lion against you; but now I come 
like a lamb, and like the jailer that came to 
Paul and Silas trembling,” etc. 
Elizabeth Hooten also felt herself moved pub- 
licly to preach the way of salvation to others, 
being the first woman preacher by what I am 


informed, among those that began now gener- 
ally to be called by the name of Quakers. Yet 
I have found in History of the Troubles in 
England, printed in the year 1647, that among 
other persuasions at London there were also 
women that did preach in large meetings, and 


were heard by many with great satisfaction. 


1651—G. F’s commitment being very near 
out and there being many new soldiers raised, 
the commissioners would have made him cap- 
tain over them, and the soldiers cried, “‘They 
G. F. told them in 


would have none but him.” 


In this year 



















could not do so, well knowing from whence all 
wars do arise, and that he lived in the virtue 
of that life and power that took away the oc- 
casion of all wars.” And said “ If this 
be your love and kindness I trample it under 
my feet,” which so enraged them that they 
said, ‘‘ Take him away, jailer, and put him into 
the dungeon amongst the rogues and felons.” 
Thus G. F. was put into a lousy, stinking place, 
amongst thirty felons, where he had no bed, 
and was kept almost half a year—at times he 
was suffered to walk in the garden. His re- 
lations and others came to see him, etc., and 
had some interesting interviews. 

[He wrote to the magistrates and justices 
again, also to his friends, and a lamentation 


about Derby.] 


At length they turned him out of jail, about 
the beginning of the winter, 1651, after he 
had been imprisoned about a year. Being set 


at liberty he went into Leicestershire and 


Nottinghamshire, and from thence into Derby- 
shire and Yorkshire. In Doncaster and other 
places he preached repentance. Afterwards 
at Balby Richard Farnsworth and several others 
were convinced. Coming near Wakefield James 
Naylor came to him, and also acknowledged the 
truth of that doctrine he held forth, likewise 
William Dewsbury, who was one of those who 
had been immediately convinced as G. F. was 
himself, and found himself in unity with him. 
Of these was also George Fox, the younger. 
(To be continued.) 








PusH THE Button.—“ Have you pushed the 
button?” was the query made of a young man 
waiting for the elevator to descend. 

“No; I don’t believe I did,” was the reply. 


Thereupon he pushed it. Instantly the lever 
in the cab on the top floor was reversed and 
in a moment the door was opened. We all en- 
tered the cab and in a short moment were at 
our destination. The fire of meditation burn- 
ed, and we mused and said: 

1. His thoughtlessness kept several of us 
standing in the cold, besides wasting golden 
moments. So, too, many of us, because we 
are careless and thoughtless, keep others from 
the blessings and privileges they might enjoy. 

2. We often are kept outside of the King- 
dom because we do not do our part. Faith 
must be the act of the individual. We must 
lay hold and then God meets us in Christ. 

3. God is more willing, yea, infinitely, to 
answer our touch and descend to lift us up 
than man. But we must press the button— 
must be in communication with him. 

4. Thus working together with him, we en- 
ter through the door, Christ, and are lifted by 
his marvellous power above the damp places 
and cold winds and smoky atmosphere into his 
eternal sunshine. 

5. To lift us up the elevator came down. 
Our blessed Lord humbled himself and came 
down (and what a descent from Glory to the 
grave!) that He might lift us up. 

6. Reader, be not disappointed that you re- 
main on the “ground floor,” if you have not 
pushed the button. Oh, push the button! and 
countless blessings shall come to you and to 
others through you.—Baptist Union. 








COMMONLY with the increase of wealth the 
desire of wealth increases. 
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approval of her meeting, she paid a religious 
visit to the meetings composing New England 
Yearly Meeting, which was accomplished to the 
peace of her own mind and the encouragement 
of the meetings visited. In the Twelfth Month 
of the same year she was again liberated to 
attend Salem and Dover Quarter of that Yearly 
Meeting and to appoint some meetings within 
its limits. This visit, although performed in 
“ great weakness ” was also a satisfaction to 
those among whom she labored. 

Besides her great concern for her brethren 
and sisters in the Truth, and the people at 
large, she was particularly called by Him whom 
her soul loved best to visit the poor outcasts 
of society confined in prison houses, and many 
a grated cell was unbolted for her to bear to 
the lone inmates the glad gospel tidings of 
“peace on earth and good will to men,” and 
hearts which appeared to be hardened in sin 
and transgression were often melted into tears 
of true contrition by her tender and persuasive 
admonitions. 

She was possessed of a natural gift of lan- 
guage, which, coupled with her love for the 
whole human family, rendered it particularly 
necessary for her to keep close to her Guide, 
and her apprehended departures at times caused 
her much suffering, in the midst of which she 


pendent largely upon the creation of appetite 
for drink. Men who drink liquor, like others, 
will die, and if there is no new appetite cre- 
ated, our counters will be empty, as will our 
coffers. Our children will go hungry, or we 
must change our business to that of some 
other more remunerative. 

“The open field for the creation of this ap- 
petite is among the boys. After men are grown 
and their habits are formed, they rarely ever 
change in this regard. It will be needful, 
therefore, that missionary work be done among 
the boys and I make the suggestion, gentlemen, 
that nickels expended in treats to the boys 
now, will return in dollars to your tills after 
the appetite has been formed. Above all 
things create appetite!” 

This is the kind of “ missionary work” done 
by the 55,807 bartenders and 71,412 saloon- 
keepers who act as satan’s missionaries in the 
dram-shops of this country. Could satan him- 
self show greater and more malignant craft? 
What are you doing to hinder it? 


AN OLD POEM, 


“How big was Alexander, pa, 
That people call him GREAT? 

Was he like old Goliah tall— 
His spear a hundred weight? 



































































“Was he so large that he could stand 
Like some tall steeple high; 

And, while his feet were on the ground, 
His hands could touch the sky?” 








“Oh, no, my child; about as large 
As I, or uncle James. 

’Twas not his stature made him great ; 
Bat greatness of his name.” 









“His name so great? I know ’tis long, 
But easy quite to spell,— 

And more than half a year ago 
I knew it very well.” 




















“T mean, my child, his actions were 
So great, he got a name 

That everybody speaks with praise, 
And tells about his fame.” 







“Well what great actions did he do? 
I want to know it all.” 

“Why, he it was that conquered Tyre, 
And levelled down her wall ; 
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Memorial of Narcissa B. Coffin. 

“And thousands of her people slew— aes 

And then to Persia went— NANTUCKET, Mass., 1897. 

And fire and sword, on every side, 


Through many a region sent. 



















































Believing that the ‘memory of the righteous 
is well pleasing with Him with whom we have 










































































































a maar oa te do, we have felt inclined to hold in remem- | was oft heard to say, “Though He slay me, yet 
. And, strewed o'er many bettie ground, rance the bright example of one the Lord has | will I trust in Him.” But, through faith in her 
! A thousand soldiers bled.” been pleased to deprive us of, one who was a} Lord and Master, she was brought through 
b aoe : living minister, qualified and sustained by the} deep provings and baptisms and came forth 

t oo ne ae sa great: influence of his holy Spirit, and whose lively | clear and bright as “ gold tried in the fire.” 
3 Who killed his neighbor training der. concern and labors of love are still fresh in our} In the Second Month, 1890, she was liber- 
t Put into jail, and hung? ; minds. ated by her Monthly Meeting to visit in gospel 
g ‘ : Narcissa B. Coffin was born in Starksboro, |love some meetings in New England, and to 
3 A pgnes bee’ Some. onl bie vent. Vt., the twenty-eighth of Ninth Month, 1817. | appoint some among those not members of our 
And him that kills a single men, She was the daughter of Ezra and Hannah | Society, and in the Eighth Month of the same 
n His neighbors all abhor. Battey and resided with her parents till about | year she visited, with the approval of her 
“. ss : , the eighteenth year of her age. Although pos- | friends, the meetings and families composing 
° tet if I should kill one man, sessed naturally of an animated and cheerful} New York Yearly Meeting, and also visited 

ill a hundred more :— di sys h f ath htful and . 1 . ) . 

7 1 should be great, and not get hung isposition, she was of a thoughtful and serious | those of the General Meeting of Pennsylvania, 
.- Like Abel Young before.” turn of mind and was exemplary in her con-| New Jersey, Delaware, etc. [She also had 
le a duct and conversation, early yielding obedience | other service while in these parts]. In the 
“Not so, my child, "twill never do ; to the pointings and requirements of appre-| Fifth Month, 1891, she was left at liberty to 

The gospel bids be kind. hended dut hich h . 
se “Then they that kill, and they that praise ~ > _— : pasens & Conenss, WES ad long rested with 
n, The gospel do not mind.” When about eighteen years of age she ac-| her, to visit Friends in Great Britain and Ire- 
al ~ companied her mother, who was a minister in | land, as well as the little companies professing 
ts = —_ —— - Bible says good standing in the Society of Friends, on a| with Friends in Norway and elsewhere. All 
ne To eins ene oun ean religious visit to what was called the Black|these late concerns were prosecuted under 
on To have them do to you.” River Country, visiting numerous meetings in| great physical weakness, but her labors were 
to the eastern part of the State of New York. |signally favored and many were made to re- 
re ™ pa, did Alexander ee Not long after this event, she'left her native | joice at her coming, and she returned home 

ho And = his cone and kill him too State to reside in New Bedford, Mass., where | with the sweet reward of peace. 

n- And do as he had done? for a number of years, she taught school. In writing to a friend relative to the pros- 
e, , The remarkable vision of her grandfather,| pect of her European journey she says, “I 
or. = ey — him great Joseph Hoag, so much of which has already | have felt very quiet and easy since my return 
he Well, now, what right he had to kill been fulfilled, was taken in writing by her in| (from the Monthly Meeting), sometimes [ex- 
ial ¢ I should be glad to know. : early life at his request, saying, as he pointed | periencing] for hours together an inexpressible 
be his finger at her, “I want that child to be my | sweetness, with the assurance that the journey 
al- “If - - —_ burn the buildings here, scribe.” She had never heard of it until he} was required of me, and many, many times, 
ns, eon siatets laa unfolded it to her on this occasion. When he | ‘Fear not’ pressingly added, but have been fa- 
For such a wicked thing?” had apparently finished, she read it over to} vored to leave it to Him whose cause it is, and 
-Angel of Peace. | him and asked him if it was satisfactory. He | I could appeal to Him that it was to please Him 
un- a made no immediate response, but sat in solid|1I had given up to it in weakness, fearfulness 
ter THE DEVIL’s MissiONARY WorK.—The Am-| silence for some time, then said, “ Yes, that is| and trembling. It seems so nice to just sit in 
- to erican Issue quotes from the note-book of one | right, and I now feel easy.” peaceful communion with the dear Master and 
ret, who was present at a meeting of the Ohio} On the first of Ninth Month, 1849, she was| no burden resting on my shoulders. I also 
2 or Liquor League some years ago, these words | married to Alexander G. Coffin of Nantucket, | know, if I will not take it, neither peace nor 
tter from an officer of the league who, when dis- | Mass., where she afterwards resided till the| that communion which is so precious will be 
the cussing and citing the conditions of success in | close of her life. either here or hereafter. So I will bow and 
hou the trade, remarked: In the latter part of the year 1858 she be-| take the cup, whatever its waters prove, in the 
ised “It will appear from these facts, gentle-| came a recorded minister among Friends, and | full faith that all the clouds He permits to rise 






men, that the success of our business is de-| in the Fifth Month, 1860, by the consent and | are big with mercy, and nothing will prevent 
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him much lamented, after the fine, easy state Curious Trees. 
of mind he had before attained. He said he| A few miles from Sea Isle City, N. J., on the 
thought they delayed his passage, and that but | island of Five-Mile Beach, are to be found about 
for them he would have been in his Master’s | as curious tree growths as there are in this 
house before ; and often prayed to be enabled | country, says the New York Sun. Nature has 
to hold out to the end and that his Faith may | been lavish here in the formation of curious 
not fail. trees. The Siamese twins, two monster hollies, 
When he observed the light appear on Fifth- | grow up to a height of sixty-five feet. About 
day morning, he desired to be kept quiet that | fifteen feet from the ground years ago, a branch 
day, as he must mind his own business, and not | nearly a foot in diameter grew out from one of 
to let many go to see him lest he should be| the trees and in some unknown manner forced 
disturbed, or in anything miss the mark. its way through the trunk of the adjoining tree, 
Being much streightened for breath, he| thus solidly joining the two trees together. 
said, “There is none to apply to at such a| These trees are of the same thickness and 
time but the Great Master ; it would not do to | height, and both are thrifty. 
apply to a Brother or a Sister, they could not| A short distance from the curiously joined 
help in such a case.” He desired his Friends | holly trees grows “ Crookedness,” a cedar tree, 
to pray for him that he may hold out to the| which has assumed a most fantastic shape. 
end, and said to a Friend sitting by “ pray for | This tree, instead of growing straight up into 
me ; that my Faith fail not.” One or two more | the air, has taken a course along the ground, 
coming in, he said, “Oh, my dear Friend, I | only a few feet above it. The trunk grows in 
wish you may all grow in Grace.” “I hope|this manner fully twenty feet from its base, 
the joyful tidings of salvation are coming to| then it curves upward until its branches are 
me. Is my hour nearcome? Is my work done? Preached. There everything becomes a tangled 
Patiently wait and quietly hope.” mass of branches, so crooked and intermingled 
Sixth-day evening by his own desire there | that to follow the course of any limb is almost 
was some blood taken from him, after which| impossible. Within a stone’s throw of the 
he lay more composed, and turning himself, | Wildwood Station, on this island, stands the 
said : “ Come, who knows but I may get a little| arch or rainbow tree. It is a wild cherry. 
of the Great Master’s company now before I} During the many years of its growth its trunk 
go,” and after a while, said, “ never fear, never | has assumed the shape of a perfect half circle. 
fear, I hope all will be well.” The tree is more than two feet in diameter. 
He said, the Lord had greatly favored him, | The trunk, after describing an arch, rises as 
many times when none knew it but himself, | straight as an arrow to a height of thirty feet. 
tho’ he had too much neglected it, that he had | In 1892. President Harrison visited Wildwood 
an evidence that the kingdom of Heaven was| and was greatly interested in the odd tree 
open to receive him. growths. It was upon the arch of the rainbow 
That night being very uneasy, he many times | tree that he and Baby McKee sat to have their 
prayed to the following purpose: “Oh thou| photographs taken. The antlers is probably 
most Gracious and merciful God, help me! 0 | the oddest of all the odd trees growing on the 
leave me not in the hour of tryal, O my God !{island. In this instance a large branch of a 
help me, and be with me and grant me Pa-|red cedar has grown into the form of a deer’s 
tience.” antlers. The resemblance is almost perfect, 
He had several times exprest a fear of los- | even to the length and thickness of the prongs, 
ing his understanding, which Seventh-day even- | of which their are five on each section. Un- 
ing there appeared some symptoms of, so that | fortunately this odd branch was cut from the 
he seemed to lose nearly all recollection of his | tree of which it was a part by a curiosity hun- 
sickness, yet was wonderfully preserved from | ter. It was secured and is now on exhibition 
any offensive language or other irregularities, | at Wildwood. There is a number of these curi- 
next morning recollecting himself a little, he | ous tree growths on exhibition there. Included 
put some close questions to a Friend who sat | among them are a couple of holly branches 
up with him, to know what ailed him, how long | Which take the exact shape of a harp. A num- 
he had been sick, &c. Said he believed he | ber of small branches grow from the main ones, 
had lost his senses and desired to know when | taking the form of the harp strings. Philip P. 
and how, adding, he hoped he had not said any- | Baker, of Wildwood, has in his possession holly 
thing offensive, or if he did he hoped to be for- | and cedar branches which spell the name “ Wild- 
given, as he could not help it. At times after-| wood.” The letters “w,” “i” and “o” in the 
wards he complained much of his head, but| mame are particularly well formed. A holly 
had his voice and senses preserved to the last. | branch has grown into the shape of an ele- 
He said to a Friend a little before his depart- | phant’s trunk and the two long tusks of ivory 
ure “The sting of Death is Sin, and that is| look natural, as the wood of the holly is a 
thro’ the Lord’s goodness taken away from | creamy white. A tree of the magnolia variety 
me.” growing up through the hollow trunk of an old 
Third-day afternoon the twenty-second of | cedar is another freak showing how oddly na- 
Second Month, 1785, he quietly departed with | ture provides for her children. A magnolia 
a composed countenance, aged thirty-three | seed undoubtedly was blown beneath the de- 
years, and was interred in Friends’ Graveyard | cayed trunk of the cedar tree and in the course 
the 25th of the same, attended by a great num-| of its growth found its way into the air and 
ber of People, at which time our Friend Edward | sunlight through an opening left by a decayed 
Hatton had a testimony to the Truth. limb about ten feet from the ground. As the 
trunk of the imprisoned magnolia expands it 
will probably force the cedar to pieces. 
Five-Mile Beach. is not alone noted for its 
curious tree growths. It is a garden spot for 
wild flowers. A few years ago the Torrey Bo- 









































What may be to-morrow’s cross 
I never wish to find 
My Father says “Leave that to Me 
And keep a quite mind.” 
— Selected. 










tanical Society of New York City visited and 
explored evezy nook and corner of the island, 
and its researches brought to light the fact 
that no fewer than sixty-eight species of wild 
flowers and several varieties of rare ferns were 
growing there. Nearly every wild flower found 
from Maine to Florida was included in the list. 








AUTHORITY IN RELIGIOUS TEACHING.—“ The 


truth is, and it is one ever to be remembered, 
that the Christian religion is a religion of au- 
thority. It was not the result of a process of 
searching after truth. It did not take its rise 
from a study of natural phenomena in the 
universe and in the mind of man. In other 
words, it is not the product of inductive rea- 
soning after the manner of scientific systems. 
But as the only way of salvation for a world 
sunk in sin, it was a gift from God. It came 


by way of divine and supernatural revelation. 
It is something which men could never have 


discovered or invented for themselves. This 


means that a merciful God, looking forth upon 
his helpless creatures, set in order certain 
events and revealed in connection with them 
their divine significance. The basis of all is 
the Incarnation of the Eternal Son, which re- 
mains for all coming time an abiding fact, 
with all its wondrous power and efficacy. And 
by and with this manifestation of himself was 
revealed a body of truth, spiritual and ethical, to 
mould men’s soul’s within, and guide and form 
their lives. - This is the glorious depositum 
committed to chosen men at the first, and by 
them transmitted to their successors for all 
time. It came to men by authority, and it is 
handed on by the same authority. There is 
no other way. All manner of proofs may be 
adduced to confirm the truth of God, proofs 
from history and from individual experience, 
but all these together would not have enabled 
men to discover the truth. They have to do 
with events that have happened, teaching that 
has been given. 

“We conclude, therefore, upon this point, 
that the great fundamentals of the Christian 
faith must in their very nature be taught upon 
authority ; they must be instilled into the mind 
of the child as indisputable things. The Scrip- 
tures are to be searched, not for their discov- 
ery, but to illustrate and confirm them. To 
open the New Testament to the child and tell 
him that he is to construct his religious faith 
for himself, is a manifest absurdity. And it 
is safe to say that it is never really done.”— 
Living Church. 

THE yoke is not one thing and the liberty 
another, but one and the same.—lI. Pening- 
ton. 





Items Concerning the Society. 

Joseph §. Elkinton arrived safely at home on the 
16th instant after an absence of six’ weeks, the 
greater part of which time was spent among the 
Russian exiles in Manitoba and adjacent territory. 

The twenty-three hundred Dukhobors held in 
Quarantine at Quebec were liberated about the 28th 
ultimo. 

He spent two or three days with these and saw 
about one thousand of them start for their Western 
home ; the remainder were waiting for cars, which 
were then very much-in demand on account of a 
national holiday. Prince D. A. Hilkoff sailed on the 
first instant from Quebec to join his family in Swit- 
zerland. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep StaTtEes—Prompt approval by the State Depart- 
ment of the work of the Peace Conference will be cabled 
to the American delegates at The Hague, empowering 
them to sign the protocols in the name of the United 
States. 

The Public Ledger of the 18th inst. says: The staff 
correspondents of the American newspapers stationed in 
Manila have united in a formal complaint, cabled by way 
of Hong Kong, against the press censorship system at 
Manila. They declare that the despatches made public in 
Washington incorrectly represent the existing conditions 
and err in the declaration that “the situation is well in 
hand,” and in the assumption that the insurrection can be 
speedily ended without a greatly increased force. They 
especially charge: “Prohibition of hospital reports; sup- 
pression of full reports of field operations in the event of 
failure: numbers of heat prostrations in the field; sys- 
tematic minimization of naval operations, and suppression 
of complete reports of the situation.” The correspondents, 
it is further said, had two interviews on the subject with 
General Otis over a month ago, and complained to him 
that “the evident purpose of the censorship was not to 
keep information from the enemy, but to keep from the 
public a knowledge of the real conditions of affairs.” 
General Otis “finally promised greater liberality, agreeing 
to pass all matter that he might consider not detrimental 
to the interests of the United States.” 

W. Barclay Parsons, the engineer representing the 
American railway concessionaires controlling the projected 
railroad from Canton to Hankow, China, called upon the 
Secretary of State on the 14th inst. and complained that 
the Chinese Government, through foreign influence, is 
obstructing the concessionaires. The Secretary has ac- 
cordingly instructed the American Minister at Pekin to 
use his influence in behalf of the American company. 

Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Vanderlip, just 
returned to Washington from a month’s trip through the 
West, estimates that the amount of gold which will come 
out of the Klondike this summer is $18,000,000, a large 
proportion of which will go through the Government Assay 
Office at Seattle. 

George E. Roberts, Director of the Mint, has returned 
from an official trip in the West, during which he had 
special opportunities to observe conditions and to ascer- 
tain the feeling of the people on public questions. He 
reports that the most perfect satisfaction prevails with 
the present condition of the country. “I have never seen 
a more prosperous condition,” said G. E. Roberts. “In all 
the walks of life there is prosperity and apparent content. 
Crops are splendid, and the farmers are in despair because 
of their inability to secure hands for the farms. This is 
because there is plenty of work in the cities, and labor 
has been drawn to the centres. Money is plentiful, and 
the far West seems to have all of its share. In fact, there 
is so much money that Nebraska banks, for instance, are 
competing for commercial paper in Chicago with interest 
at a low rate. I do not think this has ever occurred be- 
fore. Heretofore the Western banks have never had too 
much money and have had to borrow from Chicago and 
the East. Money is going from the West to the East, and 
this renders the money market in the East easy. There- 
fore, American money is going to Europe, where interest 
is higher.” 

The new treaty between the United States and Japan 
went into effect on the 17th, according to foreigners in 
the Oriental country the same privileges enjoyed by 
native residents and imposing the same obligations. 

F. B. Loomis, Minister to Venezuela, who arrived in 
New York on the 11th on the steamer Philadelphia, says 
that the only important public business of interest to 
Americans is the treaty establishing an improved postal 
service. The money order and parcel post systems are to 
be put into immediate operation. He has succeeded in 
getting this matter into such shape that this treaty was 
signed and everything is in readiness to begin. 

The trade between the United States and Brazil last 
year showed a falling off, the exports to Brazil decreasing 
half a million dollars during the year, while the imports 
fell off no less than $12,000,000. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has made an 
order prohibiting banks from affixing stamps to checks un- 
stamped when presented. 

President Rice, of the Electric Vehicle Company, says 
that orders have been placed for 4200 electric carriages 
worth $8,000,000. This is an indication of the rapid 
growth in the popularity of these vehicles. A call has 


been issued for a meeting in Ninth Month of all persons 
interested in automobiles to form a national association 
to protect their rights. 

The Life Saving Bureau has received the following tele- 
gram from Superintendent Hutchings, at Galveston, Texas, 
who with a force of life savers has been operating in the 
flooded districts: “Have rescued 542 people. 


Seven to 
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fifteen feet of water over the cotton and cane plantations. 
Some drowned, many narrow escapes. Have surf boat and 
borrowed boat and seven men operating now under keepers. 
Waters receding.” 

The Texas Cotton Exchange estimates that the loss of 
cotton in the Brasos River bottoms will reach 200,000 
bales, worth $5,000,000. At the same time the rains 
which produced the great flood have so benefited upland 
cotton that the crop this year will be the best ever har- 
vested. 

Reports were received at Duluth by grain men that vast 
clouds of grasshoppers had alighted on the fields in the 
vicinity of Rolla, N. D. 

The Chicago Tribune of the 17th instant, prints re- 
vised figures gathered from correspondents throughout the 
country showing a loss of 141 lives resultant from the last 
4th of Seventh Month celebration. Lockjaw caused the 
death of 83 out of the 141. 

There were 482 deaths in this city last week, which is 
47 more than the previous week and 11 less than the cor- 
responding week of 1898. Of the whole number, 154 
were under one year of age ; 249 were males and 233 fe- 
males : 66 died of cholera infantum ; 59 of consumption ; 
35 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 34 of 
heart diseases ; 23 of old age ; 21 of marasmus; 19 from 
casualties ; 17 of diphtheria; 17 of pneumonia; 14 of 
nephritis; 14 of inanition; 12 of inflammation of the 
brain ; 12 of convulsions ; 11 of cancer ; 10 of apoplexy ; 
10 of uremia, and 9 of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c.—U.S. 2’s, 101 a 102; 4's, reg., 112 a 
1128 ; coupon, 1124 a 113 ; new 4’s, 130 a 1304 ; 5’s, 1124 
a 113; 3's reg., 108} a 1084; coupon, 109 a 1094. 

CoTTON was quiet, but steady, on a basis of 6,',c. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

FLour.—Winter, super., $2.00 a $2.25; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.25 a $3.40 ; Western winter, straight, 
$3.30 a $3.50 ; spring, straight, $3.50 a $3.75 ; city mills, 
straight, $3.40 a $3.55. Rye FLour.—$3.00 per barrel 
for choice Pennsylvania. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 74} a 744c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 38 a 38$c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 3lc. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 6c.; good, 5% a 5gc.; medium, 
54 a 58c., common, 5} a 5éc. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.—Extra, 5 a 5hc.; good, 44 a 4c.; 
medium, 4 a 4}c.; common, 24 a 3$c.; lambs, 44 a Tie. 

Hocs.—6 a 64c., and all offerings were sold. 

FoREIGN.—The American Line steamer Paris was floated 
by the salvagers on the 11th instant, and anchored near 
the rocks upon which she had rested since she ran ashore 
on Fifth Mo. 21. She was towed into Falmouth harbor on 
the 12th instant. 

Three months’ court mourning for the death of the Czare- 
witch, Grand Duke George of Russia, brother of the Czar, 
who died on the 10th inst., of consumption at Abbas Tuman, 
in the Caucasus, has been ordered. The Czar announces 
that his throne devolves upon his brother, the Grand Duke 
Michael, if himself should die without leaving a son. 

The largest mass of pure rock salt in the world lies 
under the province of Galicia, Hungary. It is known to 
be 550 miles long, 20 broad and 250 feet in thickness. 

Over a quarter of a million of people have already per- 
ished in consequence of the famine in Russia. 

The recent outbreak of the plague is the first reported 
in Egypt in fifty-five years. 

Although pearls cannot yet be made in the laboratory, 
they can be slowly built up by natural process at the bot- 
tom of an aquarium. Signor Comba, who has been ex- 
perimenting for several years in the artificial production 
of this much prized stone, is laying down a large quantity 
of pearl oysters on the shores of the Mediterranean, with 
a view to extended operations. The objection has been 
raised that the mother-of-pearl sheil will not “live” in a 
temperature of less than 68 to 70 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
that the normal temperature of the Mediterranéan is too 
low to give any hope of the success of the enterprise. 
The same experiment has been carried on in Queensland 
and Western Australia with great success, but those coun- 
tries are at a prohibitive distance from the chief markets 
for mother-of-pearl, which are London, Hamburg and 
Trieste, the expense of conveying the pearls thither being 
too great. 

The disproportion of the sexes is still very great in Aus- 
tralia. In West Australia, e. g., there were only 54,000 
women in a population of 168,000. 

The customs receipts at Havana for Sixth Month were 
$1,012,899. The total receipts for the six months of 1899 
are $5,146,830. 

The favorable reception given to the Mexican Govern- 
ment bonds in the United States has created an excellent 
impression in financial and business circles at the city of 
Mexico, and is regarded as indicating that hereafter Mexi- 
can enterprises will look more to the neighboring Repub- 
lic than to Europe for financial support. 
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In Manitoba there are 2,500,000 acres under crops, of 
which 1,600,000 is wheat. 
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self, Sarah Bailey, Joseph Bailey, Franklin G. Swave- 
ly and Susan W. Warrington; Mary E. Cadwalader, 
Phila. ; William Scattergood and for Charles C. Scat- 
tergood, Pa.; Richard 8. Griffith, Agent, Pa., $56 for 
Gilbert Cope, Debbie E. Cope and for David Cope, 
Mary Ann C. Scattergood and for Abiah Cope, Helena 
J. Connor, Albert L. Entrikin, T. Clarkson Eldridge, 
Truman Forsythe, Benjamin Hayes, Edward H. Hall, 
Ralston R. Hoopes, Philena Hoopes, E. Malin Hoopes, 
Ruthanna Hoopes, Joseph Passmore, Rebecca G. Pass- 
more, Mercy A. Roberts and for Elizabeth L. Roberts, 
Deborah C. Smedley, D. J. Scott and for Mary Scott 
Kay, William P. Townsend and for Thomas Thorp, 
Mary Ann Taylor, Phebe J. Walter, Hannah F. Webb 
and Philena S. Yarnall. 


Ga” Remittances received after Third-doy noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 








NOTICES. i 
WEsTTOWN BoarDING ScHOOL.—A stated meeting of 
the Committee on Admissions will be held at Fourth and 
Arch Streets, on Seventh-day, the 22nd instant, at 10 A. M. 
JouHN W. BippLE, Clerk. 


A YOUNG woman Friend wishes the position of teacher 
in a private family or school. Experience in primary 
work. Address, Box 54, Toughkenamon, Pa. 





Diep, at the home of Jarvis Harvey, also of his mother 
Minerva Harvey and his sister, MELISSA JOHNSON, daughter 
of Barclay and Sarah Johnson, on the Twelfth of Sixth 
Month, 1899, aged Seventy-five years, a member of Pleasant 
Plain Monthly Meeting, Iowa. Her sickness of three 
month’s duration was such that caused the most intense 
suffering, which was borne in humble Christian patience. 
She was a diligent reader and writer of ancient Friends’ 
writings, often quoting sentences from them in her last 
sickness. Her mental faculties remained bright and clear 
to the last. Her life for the most part was one of deep 
affliction and truly she came up through great tribulation 
and we believe through mercy her robes were washed and 
made white in the blood of the Lamb, and that now she is 
forever at rest. 

——, on Sixth Month 21st, 1899, at her residence in 
Germantown, ABAGAIL ANN H. RoBeErts, widow of Samuel 
H. Roberts, in her 80th year. She was a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 











